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Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) is one of the greater figures in 
English literature. Although his poetic output was small, it included 
such masterpieces as The Ancient Mariner, Christahel, and Kubla Khan, 
and it is immortal. His friendship with Wordsworth, which resulted 
in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798; his Biographia Literaria\ his recorded con¬ 
versation; the immense range of his thought, have been the source of 
continued and rewarding study. Miss Raine, whose essay on Blake in 
the present series appeared in 1951, and has proved as popular as it 
deserved, shows in her new survey of Coleridge's life and work how 
living and fecund arc many of his ideas. 

Miss Raine’s poetry and critical articles have been appearing since the 
i93o’s in literary periodicals of the highest reputation in England and 
America. In her four volumes of poetry, Stone and Flower, 1943; Living 
in Time, 1946; The Pythoness, 1949, and The Year One, 1952, she has 
disclosed an art and experience that give her rare qualification to write 
of the greater figures of the Romantic Movement. Her Collected Poems 
were published in 1956. 
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COLERIDGE *•<- ' 

S amuel taylor Coleridge was bom on* zv* j*>ct 6 b 5 r 
1772. He was two years younger than WordsWfiftli, 
two years older than Robert Southey, and three years 
older than his first and lifelong fricna Charles Lamb; 
fifteen years younger than William Blake, and three years 
older than Schelling, whose thought, stemming, as did his 
own, from that of Kant (who was already forty-eight when 
Coleridge was born), was at once a parallel, and a source, of 
his own. 

Coleridge told the story of his childhood in a series of 
letters to his friend Thomas Poole. He was the tenth child 
of a second marriage—the thirteenth in the family of the 
Vicar of, and Schoolmaster at, Ottcry St. Mary in Devon¬ 
shire, a share of whose ‘learning, good-heartedness, absent¬ 
ness of mind, and excessive ignorance of die world’ he 
inherited. His father died when Coleridge was eight years 
old; and one of his son’s clear memories was walking home 
with him one winter evening, and being told 

the names of the stars and how Jupiter was a thousand times larger 
than our world, and that die other twinkling stars were suns that 
had worlds rolling round them: and when I came home he showed 
me how they rolled round. I heard him with delight and admira¬ 
tion: but without the least mixture of wonder or incredulity. For 
from my early reading of fairy Calcs and genii, etc., etc., my mind 
had been habituated to the vast 

—a respect in which he never changed. 

After the death of his father, Coleridge was sent to school 
in London and did not see his home again for eight years. 
Habits of bookishness and introspection, begun at Ottery St. 
Mary in self-defence against elder brothers, were continued 
for similar reasons when he went to school at Christ’s 
Hospital, until the poor friendless boy, as his school¬ 
fellow Lamb described him, made of his weakness his 
strength and became the centre of an admiring circle. So 
Lamb remembered him: 

Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the day-spring of 
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thv fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee—the dark 
pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Logician, Meta¬ 
physician, Bard!—How have I seen the casual passer through the 
Cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration (while he weighed 
the disproportion between the speech and the garb of the young 
Mirandula) to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, 
the mysteries of Iamblichus, or Plotinus (for even in those years 
thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or reciting 
Homer in his Greek, or Pindar—while the walls of the old Grey 
Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity boy ! 


Earlier in the same essay he says: 


My parents and those who should care for me were far away. 
Those few acquaintances of theirs which they could reckon upon 
as being kind to me in the great city, after a little forced notice, 
which they had the grace to take of me on my first arrival in 
town, soon grew tired of my holiday visits. They seemed to 
them to occur too often, though I thought them few enough: 


(Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago): smaU wonder 
that, when a school friend called Evans used to take Coleridge 
home with him on Sundays, Mrs. Evans became a second 
mother to him, and Miss Mary Evans the figure of his first 
love. Coleridge used to take to Mary Evans of a summer 
morning, the pillage of the flower gardens within six mil 
of town, with sonnet or love-rhyme wrapped round the 

n 0 In 8 Si Coleridge took up a School Exhibition tojesus 
College Cambridge. Hi, career began well, with the 

winning of the Browne Gold Medal for a S W luc ° d £ 
and other small academic successes. His rooms (on the 
ground-floor, just inside the gateway) became a placech 
foregathering where he held forth on philosophy and 

Sssrwrf bo*<■» 

—and poems of his own composition. Coleridge 

year, everything went wrong; the unmercenary Cotendg 

had run Ynto debt ; and Mary Evans had . 

He felt unable to face Cambndge, and on 2 Decemo 
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1793 enlisted in the 15th Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke. The arts of 
keeping his seat on a horse, and polishing a rifle, were skills 
as mysterious to Coleridge as Greek to the fellow-privates 
whose love-letters he is said to have written for them. In 
due course he was tracked down by his Cambridge friends, 
bought out of the regiment by his brother James (the head of 
the family) and returned to Cambridge the following April. 
But the poet was thoroughly unsettled, and soon afterwards 
left Cambridge without taking his degree. On a visit to 
Oxford, in the enthusiasm of his meeting there with Robert 
Southey, a project had been planned that put all other 
thoughts out of his mind. 

Pantisocracy was a typical scheme of undergraduate 
idealism. After a walking-tour in Wales, Coleridge and 
Southey descended upon Bristol, and there they first met 
Thomas Poole, afterwards Coleridge’s lifelong friend, who 
thus describes the Pantisocratic scheme: 

Twelve gentlemen of good education and liberal principles are 
to embark with twelve ladies in April next. Previous to their 
leaving this country they arc to have as much intercourse as possible, 
in order to ascertain each other’s dispositions, and firmly to settle 
every regulation for the government of their future conduct. 

Their opinion was that they should fix themselves at-I do not 

recollect the place, but somewhere in a delightful part of the new 
back settlements; that each man should labour two or three hours 
a day, the produce of which labour would, they imagine, be more 
than sufficient to support the colony. As Adam Smith observes 
that there is not above one productive man in twenty, they argue 
that, if each laboured the twentieth part of time, it would produce 
enough to satisfy their wants. The produce of their industry is to 
be laid up in common for the use of all; and a good library of 
books is to be collected, and their leisure hours to be spent in study, 
discussion, and the education of their children. .. . The regulations 
relating to the females strikes them as the most difficult; whether 
the marriage contract shall be dissolved if agreeable to one or both 
parties, and many other circumstances, are not yet determined 

—and more of the same kind. Coleridge planned to raise 
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the necessary sum by publishing, by subscription, Specimens 
of the Modern Latin Poets', and Southey by publishing his 
Joan of Arc. 

Meanwhile Cottle, a Bristol bookseller and amateur, a 
friend of Southey’s, helped the young poets by advancing 
money on their poems; the first collection of Coleridges 
poems, beginning with the ‘Monody on the Death of 
Chatterton’, and ending with ‘Religious Musings, was 
published, after repeated delays, in 1796 . Hartley, Berkeley, 
and Bowles were the themes of Coleridge s talk in early 
Bristol days; and both Coleridge and Southey were re¬ 
garded as Atheists and dangerous Jacobins, especially the 
latter, whom Poole describes as more violent in his principles 
than Coleridge, but lacking his ‘splendid abilities’. No one, 
it seems, ever spoke a word of warning or dissuasion to 
Coleridge upon the Pantisocratic scheme, or the accom¬ 
panying marriage—except, indeed, the poet’s own Daimon. 
Coleridge went off to London, promising to write to 
Southey and to his fiancee; instead, he wrote a last plea to 
his first love, Mary Evans, and, this rejected, remained in 
despondency in London, where Southey at last found him. 
‘Coleridge did not come back to Bristol till January 1 795 
nor would he, I believe, have come back at all if I had not 
gone to London to look for him’—so Southey afterwards 
wrote. There is poetic justice in the fact that Southey 
later made partial reparation for the ill-advised pressure 
that he brought to bear on his friend to marry Sara Flicker, 
by keeping the wife and children of that unwise marriage 
under his roof; but only poetic irony in the fact that the 
real love of Coleridge’s life, also a Sara, was the sister-in- 
law of his later poetic companion, Wordsworth—as it, as 
has been said, blind Fate had mistaken the pattern. 


The best years were still before him when he married in 
October 1795- His married life started happdy enough in 
a cottage at Clevedon on the Somerset coast; but soon 
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those two giants whose names are ‘Bread and Cheese’ began 
to make their power felt. He worked hard enough, by 
any standards, during the first years of his marriage, and 
canvassed subscribers in the larger industrial towns for 
The Watchman , his first venture in political journalism. The 
venture failed principally because there could not, in the 
nature of things, be a public for the kind of ideas in which 
Coleridge, even then, was dealing. Thomas Poole, a weal¬ 
thy tanner of democratic principles and sterling character 
deeply interested in literature, realized this, and quietly 
set about planning ways and means of helping the poet, 
whose household now included a first son—David Hartley, 
bom in September 1796—and a pupil and disciple, Charles 
Lloyd. Poole raised a subscription for Coleridge among a 
small group of admirers; and, at the end of 1796, found 
him a small cottage in the village of Stowey, in the Quan- 
tock Hills, whose chief advantage was its proximity to 
Poole’s own garden and library. Meanwhile, Coleridge 
was seriously considering entering the Unitarian ministry; 
he was in the habit of preaching in Unitarian churches, and 
the project went so far that he received an invitation to 
preach at Shrewsbury, as candidate for a parish. It was on 
this occasion that young William Hazlitt, whose own father 
was a Unitarian minister, rose before daylight and walked 
ten miles in the mud ‘to hear this celebrated person preach’. 

When I got there, the organ was playing the 100th psalm, and, 
when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text, ‘And 
He went up into the mountains to pray, Himself, alone. 

As he gave out this text, his voice 

rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, and when lie came to 
the last two words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, 
it seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed 
from the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the universe ... the preacher 
them launched into his subject like an eagle dallying with the 
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Coleridge had sent, a year or two earlier, to the notorious 
Jacobin Thelwall, with whom he had corresponded, a self- 
portrait far from flattering: 

... My face, unless when animated with immediate eloquence, 
expresses great sloth, and great, indeed almost idiotic, good nature. 
’Tis a mere carcase of a face: fat, flabby, and expressive chiefly of 
inexpression. Yet I am told that my eyes, eyebrows, and forehead 
are physiognomically good; but of this the Deponent knoweth 
not. As to my gait it is awkward, and the walk of the whole man 
indicates indolence capable of energies .... I am, and ever have been, 
a great reader, and have read almost everything—a library cor¬ 
morant. I am deep in all out-of-the-way books, whether of monkish 
times, or of the puritanical era. I have read and digested most of 
the historic writers, but I do not liltc history. Metaphysics and 
poetry and ‘facts of mind’ (i.c. accounts of all strange phantasies 
that ever possessed your philosophy-dreamers, from Thcuth the 
Egyptian to Taylor the English pagan) are my darling studies. In 
short, I seldom read except to amuse myself, and I am almost 
always reading. Of useful knowledge—I am a so-so chemist, and 
I love chemistry—all else is blank. ... In conversation I am impas¬ 
sioned, and oppose what I deem error with an eagerness which is 
often mistaken for personal asperity, but I am ever so swallowed 
up in the thing that I perfectly forget my opponent, such am I. 


The same letter ends with a request to Thelwall to send him 
the works of Iamblichus, Proclus, Porphyry, Emperor 
Julian, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Plotinus—all the important 

works of the nco-platonists. , . 

Thanks to Thomas Poole, Coleridge did not become a 

Unitarian minister: Poole had prevailed upon the brother 
josiah and Thomas Wedgwood to offer him, in January 
1798, first a gift of money, which he refused, then an 

annuity, which he joyfully accepted. , f y] e 

Meanwhile, he had met the two fnends who for J 
were to give him the sympathy that enabled hnn to wnte u 
greatest work. Dorothy Wordsworth .remembered ato 
nearly fifty years, how Coleridge arrived at Racedown 
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(where she and her brother were then living) for the first 
time on a June day in 1797: 

He did not keep to the high road, but leapt over a gate and 
bounded down the pathless field, by which he cut off an angle. 

She wrote to Mary Hutchinson (Wordsworth’s future wife) 
her first impressions of Coleridge : 

He is a wonderful man. His conversation teems with soul, mind, 
and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so good-tempered and 
cheerful, and, like William, interests himself so much about every 
little trifle. At first I thought him very plain, that is for about 
three minutes: he is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, and not 
very good teeth, Iongish, loose-growing, half-curling rough black 
hair. But, if you hear him speak for five minutes, you think no 
more of them. His eye is large and full, and not very dark, but 
8 re Y suc h a eye as would receive from a heavy soul the dullest 
expression; but it speaks every motion of his animated mind; it 
has more of the poet s eye in a fine frenzy rolling’ than I ever 

witnessed. He has fine dark eyebrows, and an overhanging fore¬ 
head. 

The delight in that meeting was mutual; Coleridge’s 
description of Dorothy, in a letter to Cottle, echoes that 
recognition of the true nature of another human being 
which is the essence of friendship: 

Wordsworth and his exquisite sister arc with me—She is a 

woman indeed!—in mind, I mean, and heart—for her person is 

such, that if you expected to sec a pretty woman, you would tliink 

her ordinary—if you expected to find an ordinary woman, you 

would think her pretty! But her manners are simple, ardent 
impressive— 

In every motion her most innocent soul 
Outbeams so brightly, that who saw would say, 

Guilt was a thing impossible in her. 

Her information various-hcr eye watchful in minutest obser- 
vation of nature—and her taste a perfect electrometer—it bends 
protrudes, and draws in at smoothest beauties and most recondite 
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‘T. Poole’s opinion of Wordsworth is that he is the 
greatest man he ever knew; I coincide’—he wrote to 
Cottle. Coleridge, from first to last, put Wordsworth in 
the first, himself in the second place; his nature made it 
as natural for him to give love, friendship, and admiration, 
as it was for Wordsworth to receive these things as his due. 

Dorothy in those happy years was the muse of both poets, 
and Coleridge, no less than Wordsworth, saw with her eyes, 
felt with her heart. ‘Walked with Coleridge over the 
hills’ or ‘Walked with Coleridge through the wood’ or 
‘nearly to Stowcy after dinner’ are typical entries in 
Dorothy’s journal of 1798; and when we read ‘only a leaf 
upon the top of a tree—the sole remaining leaf—danced 
round and round like a rag blown by the wind’, or ‘Walked 
to Coleridge’s after tea. Arrived home at one o’clock. 
The night cloudy but not dark’, we recognize the very 
images of Christabel. 

Almost daily Wordsworth and Coleridge were meeting, 
talking, walking among the beautiful Quantocks. One 
such walk, to Watchett, Linton, and the Valley of Stones, 
began, of all times, at half-past four on a November after¬ 
noon. The two poets planned to pay for the expedition 
by jointly composing a poem, to be sold for ^5 to the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine. After the first eight miles, 
Coleridge took the poem into his own hands—the result 
was The Ancient Mariner. The poem grcw v and not until 
March did Dorothy write in her diary, ‘Coleridge dined 
with us; he brought his ballad finished. We walked with 
him to the miner’s house. A beautiful evening, very starry, 
the homed moon.’ Coleridge himself, never wrong in 2 
critical judgement, described the poem as ‘inimitable. 
The first part of Christabel was begun almost immediately 
afterwards, and the two poets spent the spring and summer 
of 1798 preparing Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge inspiring, an^ 
Wordsworth ‘very rapidly adding to his stock of poetry . 
y 7 Kuhla Khan was written in April 1799. The story or its 
CoriTposition is well known. Coleridge, perhaps in distress 
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following a breach with Charles Lloyd (who soon after¬ 
wards published a novel, Edmund Oliver, containing a 
damaging portrait of Coleridge, and who for a time created 
an estrangement with Charles Lamb), had gone to stay 
alone at a farmhouse between Porlock and Linton. He was 
suffering also from toothache; and he took laudanum, as 
was his custom, to relieve the pain. In a state between sleep 
and waking, ‘a spot of enchantment, a green spot of foun¬ 
tains and trees in the very heart of a waste of sand’, he com¬ 
posed the poem. He was interrupted before he had written 
down th^ whole of his vision and could never again recap¬ 
ture it. | 

GiUman, the physician who looked after him in his last 
years, wrote that ‘neither physically nor morally was he 
understood; and had he been more favoured in his bodily 
constitution, he would not have been censured for frailties 
that did not attach to him ; but Gillman was in a minority; 
and most of Coleridge’s friends, certainly he himself, had 
only moral condemnation for his habit of taking opium. 
In this century we are more inclined to look for psycho¬ 
logical causes than to pass moral judgements, and no doubt 
many could be found. The world may even consider that 
Kubla Khan is a treasure not too dearly purchased at the 
price of much personal suffering, both to Coleridge and to 
hw family. Rimbaud set about his ‘deliberate derangement 
of the senses by drugs in an experimental spirit; but Cole¬ 
ridge, a deeply moral man, wrote and spoke of his opium¬ 
taking only in terms of deep remorse. Yet we may 
deduce that besides much suffering, he gained much wis¬ 
dom from the drug, and that, indeed, its power over him 
may have ansen from the fascination that mental processes 
observed with minute introspection, possessed for him. De 
Quincey describes, from his own experience, the remarkable 
effect of opium upon the memory, whole tracts of forgotten 
things returning with the clarity of present events He 

T" ? P Ta an , a L COl 5 nt given h y a cousin w ho, 

at the point of death by drowning, experienced the often- 
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described remembering of the events of her whole lifetime. 
‘This, from some opium experiences, I can believe’, de 
Quincey writes, and goes on to say that he has seen ‘the 
same thing asserted twice in modem books, and accom¬ 
panied by a remark which probably is true, viz. that the 
dread book of account which the scriptures speak of is, in 
fact, the mind itself of each individual’. This reads like a 
paraphrase of a passage in Coleridge’s Biograpltia Literaria 
and, in that case, the observation about opium may be 
taken as de Quincey’s comment on Coleridge’s speculation, 
which anticipates by nearly a hundred years Freud’s obser¬ 
vation that nothing committed to the memory is ever lost. 
After describing the case of a servant-girl who in a state of 
fever repeated passages of Greek and Hebrew, Coleridge 
wrote that 

this authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, that 
reliqucs of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
state, in the very same order in which they were originally im¬ 
pressed; and as we cannot rationally suppose the feverish state of 
the brain to act in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact (and 
it would not be difficult to adduce several of the same kind) contri¬ 
butes to make it even probable that all thoughts arc in themselves 
imperishable; and, that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered 
more comprehensive, it would require only a different and appor¬ 
tioned organization, the body celestial instead of the body terrestrial, 
to bang before every human soul the collective experience of its 
whole past existence. And this, this perchance, is the dread book 
of judgement, in whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word 
is recorded! Yea, in the very nature of a living spirit, it may be 
more possible that heaven and earth should pass away, than that a 
single act, a single thought, should be loosened or lost from that 
living chain of causes, to all whose links, conscious or unconscious, 
the free-will, our only absolute self, is co-cxtensivc and co-present. 
(Biographia Literaria, Chap. 6.) 

This passage, which reads like some commentary on the 
Tibetan Book of the Deaf suggests a direct insight into the 
body celestial’ and its nature upon which alone a specu- 
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lation so bold could at that time have been based. Did 
Coleridge know from his opium-trances facts about the 
memory that remains hidden from normal consciousness? 
By an extension of Hartley s theory of association (‘the 
hooks and eyes of the memory’) he also anticipated Freud 
in observing: ‘Renew the state of affection or bodily feel¬ 
ing, so as to be the same or similar, sometimes dimly similar, 
and, instantly, the trains of forgotten thoughts rise from 
their living catacombs.’ On the nature of time, as the 
function only of a particular mode of consciousness (a fact 
Hkewise observed by Freud) which ‘should the intelligent 
faculty be rendered more comprehensive’ would no longer 

^oldfy S ^° OC *’ °k scrvcc * minutely and speculated 

How opposite to nature and the fact to talk of the ‘one moment’ 
of Hume of our whole being an aggregate of successive single 
sensations. Who ever felt a single sensation? Is not every- one at 
the same moment conscious that there coexist a thousand others, 
a darker shade, or less light, even as when I fix my attention on a 
white house or a grey bare hill or radier long ridge that runs out 

morfth TV ' ‘ thc prclcndcd right-sensation, is it anything 

more than the light-point in every picture either of nature or of f 

fe- , subordinitd y. « «cry component part 

of the picture? And what is a moment? Succession with inter- 

iSivisihf 1 * 11 ^a ‘ S cviJcnt, y on 'y die licht-punh in the 
indivisible undivided duration. (Anima Poctae.) 

!hen C Col b eriZe's 0nS °U to thc cff <*ts of opium, 

men Coleridge s morbid addiction can surely be said to 

xr-:i“ a* 

“JSLSETi £*“ “ ,J vi ”“> 

second S on a (Be:kdeTL;rL7ll S r n ***** birth ° f a 

sopluc niind most strongly attracted him. (fS dlslfe 
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the French language and literature was equal to his love of 
the German.) In Germany he heard from his wife that the 
Lyrical Ballads were ‘not liked at all, by any’. He attended, 
at Gottingen, Blumcnbach’s lectures on Physiology and 
Natural History, read extensively, climbed the Brocken, and 
suffered from homesickness—none the less because his home 
had not been so very happy. The news of the death of his 
infant son Berkeley drew from him a comment that reveals 
him as a man of deep natural affections: I have a strange 
sort of sensation, as if, while I was present, none could die 
whom I intensely loved.’ 

When Coleridge returned to Stowcy in 1799 he had 
already discussed with the Wordsworths a plan to move to 
the north to be near those friends who had become indis¬ 
pensable to him. Soon after his return, he went to London, 
and was offered regular political writing for the Morning 
Post , by Stuart, the editor. But on his way to London, he 
visited the Wordsworths who were on a visit to the family 
of Wordsworth’s future wife, near Durham. There he met 
for the first time Sara Hutchinson. The following year, 
Coleridge left the old friend, Tom Poole of Stowey, for 
the new, and followed the Wordsworths to the north. He 
moved his family to Greta Hall, a beautiful house near 
Keswick, in Cumberland, where presently Southey and his 
family (now reconciled) joined him, and where Coleridge s 
own family remained after Coleridge himself had become a 
homeless wanderer. The magical happiness of Stowey days 

was never to be recaptured. 

The Wordsworths were living at Grasmere, thirteen mi 

away; but to such walkers, thirteen miles meant only the 
added pleasure of crossing the fells: 

Coleridge came, when 1 was walking in the still moonshine j 
the garden. He came over Helvellyn. Wm. w^gone tombed, 

and John also_ We sate reading a part of Chnstabei . 

much about mountains etc etc. 

Such entries were frequent in Dorothy’s journal; yet more 
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and more frequently she writes of sad letters from Coleridge, 
and of her anxiety for him. Wordsworth was less sym¬ 
pathetic: Dorothy wrote of her recollections of 

his many talks to us, by day and by night, of all dear things. I was 
melancholy and could not talk, but at last I cased my heart by 
weeping—nervous blubbering, says William. It is not so. O how 
many, many reasons I have to be anxious for him. 


A tour in Scotland with Dorothy and William started well, 
but ended by Coleridge’s breaking away and returning 
alone, ill and unhappy, to Keswick; and in the autumn his 
friends urged him to go to Malta, in the hope that the 
warmer climate might restore his health undermined by the 
opium habit, and absence from both Saras perhaps case the 
double pain of unhappy marriage and hopeless love. 

Coleridge s Ode to Dejection , addressed, in its original 
form, to Sara Hutchinson, and published at the time of 
Wordsworth’s marriage, was his poignant farewell to poetic 
inspiration. He did afterwards write some poems, but 
never again at the full bent of his genius. 


For not to think of what I needs must feel. 

But to be still and patient, all I can; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan: 

. Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


After this last of his great poems, he turned more and more 
to philosophy Professor I. A. Richards will not allow that 
from this point Coleridge must be regarded as a broken 

»pini • 


Metaphysics and self-observation, so indisdnguishably interfused 
for hrm henceforward, were very far from be£g a merc^" 
against spiritual agony, another anodyne. They were a hiehlv 
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Yet that Coleridge lived and wrote from then on as a man 
suffering continually from an inner anguish is clear from his 
letters, his notebooks, and his tragic subsequent history. In 
Malta he wrote little, and occupied his time as secretary to 
the Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, one of Nelson’s captains; 
but he wrote 

Days and weeks and months pass on, and now a year, and the 
Sun, the Sea, the Breeze has its influence on me, and good and 
sensible men—and I feel a pleasure upon me, and I am to the 
outward view ot all cheerful, and have myself no distinct con¬ 
sciousness of the contrary, for I use my faculties, not indeed as 
once, but yet freely. But oh! Sara! I am never happy, never 
deeply gladdened. I know not, I have forgotten, what the Joy is 
of which the Heart is full as of a deep and quiet fountain over¬ 
flowing insensibly, or the gladness of Joy, when the fountain 
overflows ebullient. 

He returned home after three years, as ill and as unhappy 
as he had left. On his arrival, he lingered in London, with¬ 
out writing to his wife, or to the Wordsworths, until 
William—in no very sympathetic spirit—insisted on his 
travelling north. Dorothy alone still deeply felt for him; 
but all the Wordsworths seem now to have accepted Cole¬ 
ridge’s decision not to attempt again to live with his wife— 
a painful decision for a father devoted, as Coleridge was, to 
his three surviving children. 

The Wordsworths opened their house to him, and in 
December 1806 Coleridge heard for the first time The 
Prelude —the poem in whose conception he himself had 
played so great a part. The contrast of Wordsworth s 
achievement with his own failure as it seemed to him 
(‘Wordsworth, the latchet of whose shoes I am unworthy 
to unloose’) must have been painfully borne in upon him, 
but his generosity rejoiced that his faith in his brother-poet s 
genius had been justified in 

‘that lay, 

More than historic, that prophetic lay’. 
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O Friend, too well thou know’st, of what sad years 
The long suppression has benumb’d my soul, 

That, even as life returns upon the drown’d 
The unusual joy awoke a throng of pains— 

Coleridge seems at this time entirely to have lost the 
power of coping with his notorious weakness of will—I 
would call it rather anguish of heart—which led him to 
recoil from any encounter, even with friends. He caused 
great offence to Josiah Wedgwood by not writing to him 
at the time of his brother’s death. But he did visit Thomas 
Poole, and there he was seen for the first time by de Quincey, 
whose description of him, as he then was, survives: 

In height he might seem to be about five feet eight (he was in 
reality, about an inch and a half taller, but his figure was of an 
order which drowns the height); his person was broad and full, 
and tended even to corpulence; his complexion was fair, though 
not what painters technically style fair, because it was associated 
with black hair; his eyes were very large, and soft in their expres¬ 
sion: and it was from the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess 
which mixed with their light that I recognized my object. This 
was Coleridge. I examined him steadfastly for a minute or more; 
and it struck me that he saw neidicr myself nor any other object in 
the street. 

Private happiness was never to return again: but public 

celebrity was to come. Coleridge, bowed down with 

sickness of body and sickness of heart, set about preparing 

the first of his great series of extempore lectures, for which 

in his lifetime he was famous. He delivered the first in 

January 1808, at the Royal Society. He spoke always 

extempore, holding his audience spellbound. Of his manner 

. lecturing, de Quincey’s description of his conversation 
gives some idea: 

Colendge, like some great river, the Orellana, or the St. Law¬ 
rence, that having been checked and fretted by rocks or diverting 
islands, suddenly recovers its volume of waters and its mighty 
■ • music, swept at once ... into a continuous strain of eloquent 
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dissertation, certainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated 
and traversing the most spacious fields of thought by transitions 
the most just and logical that it was possible to conceive. What I 
mean by saying that his transitions were ‘just’ is by contradistinc¬ 
tion to that mode of conversation which courts variety through 
links of verbal connexions. Coleridge, to many people, and often I 
have heard the complaint, seemed to wander; and he seemed then 
to wander most when, in fact, his resistance to the wandering 
instinct was greatest—viz., when the compass and huge circuit by 
which his illustrations moved travelled farthest into remote regions 
before they began to revolve. Long before this coming round 
commenced, most people had lost him. 


All fashionable London, not excepting Lord Byron, went to 
hear these spell-binding displays of eloquence. 

In August 1808 Coleridge returned to the Lake District 
to live with the Wordsworths at Grasmere. It was a last 
attempt to save what was precious from the wreckage of his 
old life. Sara Hutchinson was there; and in that last pre¬ 
carious and clouded happiness, Coleridge’s powers as a 
writer returned to him for a while. The Friend , a series of 
essays ‘on the Principles of Political Justice, of Morality and 
Taste, and, in the light of Principles, the work of Ancient 
and Modern English Poets’ promised more than it per¬ 
formed, for it stopped short of the poets; but the twenty- 
seven numbers dictated to Sara Hutchinson contain some 
of Coleridge’s finest and most sustamed work. For two 
years lie lived with the Wordsworths, fighting against the 
opium-habit, and against the sense of failure. 

In March 1810, Sara Hutchinson left the Wordsworth’s 
household to live with a brother in Wales; and Coleridge 
went in despair to London, to be followed by a report of 
Wordsworth’s wounding remark, made to a mutual 
acquaintance, that his habits had made him a ‘nuisance 
to Wordsworth’s family. The estrangement from Words¬ 
worth was never completely healed; and Coleridge never 
again returned to the north. Yet he worked on; he 
resumed newspaper work for Stuart; re-wrote his old 
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play Osorio, which under its new title, Remorse, ran for 
twenty nights at Drury Lane—a remarkable run for the 

To complete his adversity Josiah Wedgwood, who shared 
the general opinion that Coleridge had gone to pieces, now 
withdrew his share of the annuity, a blow which Coleridge 
accepted without bitterness, feeling, no doubt, far more 
tragically than any of his friends, that he had failed to justify 
his great promise. He lectured, also, in Bristol, where his 
former publisher Cottle was dismayed to see the state into 
which he had fallen, and whose moral expostulations drew 
from Coleridge a bitter confession of his subjection to 
opium, but could do nothing to lessen it. 

Yet he was never, even in the worst days, without friends; 
it was while staying with the Morgans at Caine that he 
wrote most of the Biographia Literaria. It was not until 
1816, however, that he at last found a haven, with the 
physician Gillman and his family, under whose care he 
placed himself as a voluntary patient, and at whose house in 
Highgate he lived until his death in 1834. The poet who 
had thought nothing of walking from Greta Hall to Gras¬ 
mere, over Fairfield or Helvellyn, now took his holidays on 

the south coast, always under the observation of Dr. or 
Mrs. Gillman. 

(^Even these last years were productive. Soon after he 
went to Highgateffi&nsni&e/ and Kubla Khan were published 
together perhaps a final gesture of despair of ever com¬ 
pleting these two wonderful fragments'^ The Biographia 
Literaria soon followed, the Lay Sermon? Sibylline Leaves, 
Zapolya, and a revised edition of The Friend. New lectures 
On Philosophy and on Shakespeare and Milton were 
delivered in London, and in 1825, Aids to Reflection, a book 
destined to be influential among Anglican divines. 

Even in his old age, Coleridge, ‘the old Hon in his sealed 
cavern , retained a sort of supernatural magical power over 
all who came within ‘the whiff of his genius’. A circle of 
disciples gathered to hear him, and J. H. Green, a scientist. 
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devoted himself to helping Coleridge to complete his 
magnum opus —never, in fact, completed. 

Coleridge’s part in the Romantic Movement in poetry is 
a commonplace of the school books, where it is usually pre¬ 
sented as the inevitable swing of the pendulum of literary 
fashion, from the artificial rhetoric of Pope and Gray to the 
language of real life; from Pope’s London drawing-rooms 
to Wordsworth’s fells; from Gray’s goldfish-bowl to 
Coleridge’s wonder-haunted ocean. The length of time 
that elapsed between the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
and the Classical phase of our own time is a measure of the 
greatness and prestige of the two great romantics, but no 
proof that they were right. I would, however, support the 
view of one of the greatest living critics of the Romantic 
movement, Sir Herbert Read, that what took place, through 
the agency of Coleridge and Wordsworth, was no mere 
change in literary fashion, but a rediscovery of the true 
nature of poetry, and a formulation of the philosophy of the 
imagination that can fairly be described as a widening of 
human consciousness. 

The common assumption that the Romantic movement 
was a reaction against the ‘rules’ of poetry, as laid down by 
Dr. Johnson and practised by Pope and Gray, is worse than 
misleading. In fact the opposite is true—it was a discovery 
and formulation of the true rules of poetry—rules that can 
be followed, however, only by true poets, and by which 
no imitator can profit; for the rules are themselves inherent 
in the imaginative act, in the state of passion, that demands 
a living participation of the whole man that is not to 
be imitated by any merely mechanical technique. Cole¬ 
ridge’s message was not directed only to his contemporaries; 
it is (to quote the concluding sentence of Mr. Shawcross s 
scholarly introduction to the Oxford edition of the Bio- 
graphia Literaria) ‘not one which any age is likely to find 
irrelevant or superfluous: and the critic or artist who runs 
counter to its spirit will do so at his own peril. 
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. Even in his schooldays Coleridge had formed his taste on 
Shakespeare, and—‘saw that the excellence’—of the school 
of Pope: 


consisted in just and acute observations on men and manners in an 
artificial state of society, as its matter and substance; and in the 
logic of wit, conveyed in smooth and strong epigrammatic couplets 
as its form . . . the matter and diction seemed to me characterized 
not so much by poetic thoughts, as by thoughts translated into die 
language of poetry. 


He observes that the custom of writing Latin verse that 

obtained in the English public schools encourages this 

translation of prose thoughts into verse, since no English 

boy at that late date could be supposed to think in Latin. 

As against this Coleridge found in Shakespeare, Collins 

(whom he preferred to Gray), and the Metaphysical poets, 
what he calls essential poetry’. 


Our genuine admiration of a great poet is a continuous under¬ 
current of feeling; it is everywhere present, but seldom anywhere 
as a separate excitement. 


One gr«t distinction I appeared to myself to see plainly, between 
even the characteristic faults of our elder poets and the false beauty 
of the modems. In the former, from Donne to Cowley we 
find the most fantastic out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most 

ZuX ?en r7 m0ther English: “ thc the most obvious 
thoughts, in tile language most fantastic and arbitrary. 
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each, by that synthetic and magical power, to which we have 
exclusively appropriated the name of imagination. 

This power . . . reveals itself in the balance or reconciliation of 
opposite or discordant qualities: of sameness, with difference; of 
the general, with the concrete; the idea, with die image; the indi¬ 
vidual, with the representative; die sense of novelty and freshness, 
with old and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion, 
with more than usual order; a judgement ever awake and steady 
self-possession, with enthusiasm of feeling profound or vehement; 
and while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, 
still subordinates art to nature; the manner to the matter. . . . 

Coleridge read Wordsworth’s second published work, 
the Descriptive Sketches, during the last year of his residence 
in Cambridge; ‘and seldom, if ever, was the emergence of 
an original poetic genius above the literary horizon more 
evidently pronounced’. Here was the poet in whose 
writings were all the qualities, in abundance, whose traces 
Coleridge had detected in Bowles and Cowper. Coleridge 
recalls one of his early meetings with Wordsworth: 

and while memory lasts, I shall hardly forget the sudden effect pro¬ 
duced on my mind, by his recitation of a manuscript poem . . . 
there was no mark of strained thought, or forced diction, no crowd 
or turbulence of imagery. ... It was not however the freedom 
from false taste, whether as to common defects, or to those more 
properly his own, which made so unusual an impression on my 
feelings immediately and subsequently on my judgement. It was 
the union of deep feeling with profound thought; the fine balance 
of truth in observing, with the imaginative faculty in modifying 
the objects observed; and above all the original gift of spreading 
the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the depth and height of the 
ideal world around forms, incidents, and situations, of which, for 
the common view, custom had bedimmed all the lustre. 

In that vital imaginative symbiosis between the two poets 
which followed Coleridge’s discovery, in Wordsworth, of 
the poet in whom he already saw his early-commenced 
philosophy of poetry manifested, the contribution of 
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Coleridge was by no means limited to the elaboration of 
poetic theory. It is true to say, as Coleridge did say, that 
Wordsworth as a critic was, in the main, laying down 
for himself working rules whereas 

It is my object to investigate the seminal principle. . . . My 
friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches with their 
poetic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, and even the roots as far 
as they left themselves above ground and are visible to the naked 
eye of our common consciousness. 

Yet it was as brother-poets, not as poet and philosopher, 
that the two worked together; and it might be said that 
Coleridge infused into Wordsworth his philosophy, while 
Wordsworth, for a while, liberated, in Coleridge, something 
of his own gift for uninhibited execution of his poetic ideas. 
From which poet originated the project of the Lyrical Ballads 
Coleridge was not able to recollect; but 

it was agreed, that my endeavours should be directed to persons 

and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to 

transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance 

of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that 

willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes 

poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose 

to himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things of 

every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, 

by awakening the mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, 

and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
before us. 


Seldom has a poetic programme been more fully realized 
by two poets. Yet many years later, on writing the Bio- 
graphta Literaria , Coleridge felt that he owed it to himself to 
dissociate himself from certain aspects of Wordsworth’s 
mamfoto, notably three points evidently out of keeping 
with Coleridges sublime conception of the imaginative 
faculty, that poetry should consist of‘a selection of ie real 
language of men ; the language of these men (i.e. men of 
low and rustic life) I propose to myself to imitate, and, 
as far as possible, to adopt the very language of men’ and 
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‘Between the language of prose and that of metrical com¬ 
position, there neither is, nor can be any essential differ¬ 
ence’. Coleridge was certainly right, both philosophically, 
and in his strictures upon Wordsworth’s own faults as a 
poet, whose own language is finest when most removed 
from common speech, and weakest when most nearly corre¬ 
sponding with these fallacious items of his theory; yet it 
must also be said that Coleridge, a bookish man (Words¬ 
worth himself possessed and read very few books), certainly 
underrated the formative powers of nature on primitive 
people, and can have known little of Celtic folklore and 
poetry when he supposed the highlands of North Wales or 
of Scotland to have remained unobserved until the advent 
of the romantic poets. Wordsworth, a native of the Dales, 
less book-learned, was more right about the influences of 
natural surroundings upon their human inhabitants. Blake, 
a Londoner, knew what great industrial cities were doing 
to humanity. 

It must not be thought that Coleridge confused the nature 
of poetry with philosophy. His affirmed belief that 
Wordsworth was capable of writing the first great philo¬ 
sophic poem argues no limitation of his conception of 
poetry. On the contrary, poetry was, for Coleridge, the 
highest mode of thought, one that includes philosophy, for 
it is the experience of the total man—of all Jung s four 
faculties: ‘For poetry is the blossom and fragrancy of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, 
emotions, language.’ Nor must it be supposed that in his 
consideration of the essence of poetry, he neglected that 
upon which the Augustan poets so much prided themselves, 
poetic form. Blake, with his infallible gift for essentials, 

wrote: 

I do not condemn Pope or Drydcn because they did not under¬ 
stand Imagination, but because they did not understand Verse. 
Colouring, Graving, and Verse can never be applied to Art—that 
is neither Colouring, Graving, or Verse which is Unappropriatc to 

the Subject. 
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So with Coleridge. The rules that govern form in any 
work of art are inherent in the imaginative conception itself 
•—‘as every passion has its proper pulse, so will it likewise 
have its characteristic modes of expression*. Passion and 
imagination do not liberate the poet from the rules of art: 
they initiate him into those rules, being themselves the 
formative principle of all art. 

He it was who first formulated what Sir Herbert Read calls 

the romantic principle—die idea that the imagination is a shaping 
power, an energy which fuses, melts, and rc-combincs the 
elements of perception, and bodies them forth in a unity or syn¬ 
thesis which is the work of art. Coleridge everywhere insists on 
the difference between ‘form as proccding’ and ‘shape as super¬ 
induced’—‘the latter is either the death or the imprisonment of 
the thing;—the former is its self-witnessing and sclf-cffcctcd sphere 
of agency’. And this, of course, is the precise difference between 
classical and romantic art. 


In common with Schelling, he held that art is akin to nature, 
because there is at work in both, from within, the same 
divine creative principle: ‘The rules of the Imagination are 
themselves the very powers of growth and production.’ 

The point that I hope to have established is that the 
difference in conception between the Romantic poets and 
classical poets of all periods is not an equal alternative. 
Classical verse will doubtless be written in the future, as it 

1. . . 1 • 1 • . * 
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spacious intellect in my judgement that ever yet existed 
among men’—such was de Quinccy’s judgement of him. 
Wordsworth called him ‘the most wonderful man I have 
ever known’; and Charles Lamb said of him, ‘never saw I 
his likeness, nor probably the world can see again’. Cole¬ 
ridge’s thought included in its sweep the philosophic and 
the poetic, the scientific and the religious, political meta¬ 
physics and that minute observation of subjective sensation 
that makes him so remarkable a forerunner of the modem 
science of psychology. Wordsworth said of him that his 
peculiar greatness lay in the combination of great talent with 
great genius. From childhood he was a prodigious reader 
in all fields of knowledge, and was perhaps the last man of 
genius to attempt that universality of knowledge chara- 
teristic of renaissance scholarship. He was a fine classical 
scholar, already reading Virgil for pleasure as a junior boy 
at Christ’s Hospital; yet, at the same time, science strongly 
attracted him; as a boy he used to accompany a brother 
who was a medical student at the London Hospital when 
he walked the wards; later, in Bristol, he met Humphry 
Davy, then in charge of the Pneumatic Institute, and carried 
on a regular correspondence with him, on scientific and 
other matters; and his last disciple, J. H. Green, was a 
man of science. Professor Richards writes of the ‘ocean- 
like’ quality of his mind. The comprehensive circuit of his 
thought, observed by de Quincey, continually expanded, so 
that it is hardly surprising that the great philosophical work 
upon which he worked in his Highgate days, he was never 
to complete. In the Biographia Li ter aria, midway through 
one such great circuit of thought, he comes to a pause, 
realizing that before his theory of the imagination can be 
fully substantiated, he must write a whole philosophy to 
explain it. The chapter ought properly to be reserved (as 
an ‘anonymous correspondent’ warned him) 

for your announced treatise on the Logos or communicative 
intellect in Man and Deity. ... I see clearly that you have done 
too much, yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit so 
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many links, from the necessity of compression, that what remains 
looks . . . like the fragments of the winding steps of an old ruined 
tower.... In that greater work to which you have devoted so many 
years and study so intense and various, it will be in its proper place. 

In fact, it was in its proper place; for the ‘greater work’ 
did exist: it was never embodied in writing, but, as a 
mental entity, it was there, throwing up, ocean-like, now 
one wave-crest, now another, each bearing witness to a vast 
underlying unity. Coleridge’s writings are fragmentary, 
but his thought is coherent, consistent, and whole; so that 
from the smallest indications—a mere paragraph—we arc 
able to see how any particular conclusion is logically related 
to the complete system. Such consistency is the mark of 
truly creative thinking. 

Sir Herbert Read has described Coleridge’s philosophy 
as a form of existentialism (doubtless thinking rather of 
Kirkegaard than the version popularized by certain French 
writers), which is only the fashionable name for a mode of 
thought which has appeared more than once in the world, 
and which seems to represent the highest self-knowledge 
attainable by the human mind: 

Hast thou [Coleridge wrote in The Friend] ever raised thy mind 
to the consideration of existence, in and by itself, as the mere act 
of existing? Hast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully. It is! 
heedless in that moment whether it were a man before dice, or a 
flower, or a grain of sand—without reference, in short, to this or 
that particular mode or form of existence? If thou hast indeed 
attained to this, thou wilt have felt the presence of a mystery, 
which must have fixed thy spirit in awe and wonder. The very 
words—-There is nothing—arc self-contradictory. There is that 
within us which repels the proposition widi as full and instan¬ 
taneous a light as if it bore evidence against the fact in the right of 
its own eternity. 

Not to be, then, is impossible: to be, incomprehensible. If 
thou hast mastered this intuition of absolute existence, thou wilt 
have learned likewise, that it was this, and no other, which in the 
earlier ages seized the nobler minds, the elect among men, with a 
sort of scared horror. ... 
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Such thought, whether in Vedantic, Buddhist, or Taoist 

philosophy, or in the contemporary school of Jungian 

psychology, places the real existent principle within man 
himself: 

alike present in all, it may be awakened, but it cannot be given. 
But let it not be supposed that it is a sort of knowledge: no! It is 
a form of being, or indeed is the only knowledge that truly is, and 
all other science is real only as far as it is symbolical of this. 

The two streams of knowing and being meet in man, and 
the philosopher pushes his way upward 

towards the common fountain-head of both, the mysterious 
source whose being is knowledge, whose knowledge is being— 
the adorable i am that i am. 

This essential principle alike of knowing and being Cole¬ 
ridge calls the reason; and perhaps the greatest achievement 
of his philosophy lay in his re-definition of that word. 

The idea of the mind forming images of itself, is as absurd as 
the belief of Descartes with respect to the external world. There 
is nothing in the mind which was not previously in the senses, 
except the mind itself. (Table Talk.) 

Philosophy, so this passage continues, began with Pytha¬ 
goras, who saw that 

the mind, in the common sense of the word, was itself a fact, that 
there was something in the mind not individual; this was the 
pure reason, something in which we are, not which is in us. 

Coleridge removes the scat of reason, the very centre of 
the human personality, to a point beyond the range of 
the discursive understanding, as he calls Descartes’ reason. 
Coleridge’s pure reason becomes a power, hidden, myster¬ 
ious, and divine. 


If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of the divine 
Spirit should be deeper than our consciousness can reach, it must 
arise from the not having attended sufficiently to the nature and 
necessary limits of human consciousness. For the same impossi- 
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bility exists as to the first acts and movements of our own will— 
the farthest distance our recollection can follow back the traces 
never leads us to the first foot-mark—the lowest depth that the 
light of our consciousness can visit even with a doubtful glimmering, 
is still at an unknown distance from die ground. (Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion.) 

He describes reason as ‘the organ of the super-sensuous’, 

an organ bearing the same relation to spiritual objects, the uni¬ 
versal, the eternal, and the necessary, as die eye bears to material 
and contingent phaetiontena. But then it must be added, that 
it is an organ identical with its appropriate objects. Thus, God, 
the soul, eternal truth, etc., arc the objects of reason, but they arc 
themselves reason. ... In short, the human understanding pos¬ 
sesses two distinct organs, die outward sense, and the mind’s eye 
which is reason. (The Friend.) 

This and other statements could be paralleled almost exactly 
by passages in the writings of Jung, foreshadowing the 
theory that he claims as the most original contribution 
of his analytical psychology to human knowledge, that 
there is an inner as well as an outer object of knowledge, 
and this inner object at once knower and known. 

From this shifting of the centre of the human mind from 
the discursive understanding to a faculty beyond normal 
consciousness, and akin to vision, arise, with consistent logic, 
ali Coleridge’s applications of this belief, in the fields of 
political thought, of poetry and even in speculations on the 
natural sciences. This is the point of departure of all his 
thought. Reason in man is analogous to law in nature: 


In irrational agents, namely, die brute animals, the will is hidden 

and absorbed in the law. The law is their nature. In the original 

purity of a rational agent the uncorruptcd will is identical with the 

law. Nay inasmuch as a will, perfeedy identical with the law is 

one with the divine will, we may say, that in the unfallen rational 
agent, the will constitutes the law. 
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duty in enjoyment’—a state tragically impossible, as Cole¬ 
ridge explained at length in his Aids to Reflection , to fallen 
man. Like Blake, he detected the fallacy of ‘natural 
religion as taught by Rousseau; for ‘reason . . . dwells in 
every man potentially, but actually and in perfect purity it 
is found in no man, and in no body of men’. Coleridge’s 
conception of social liberty' and justice, whose principles he 
laid down in his articles for the Morning Post , in The Friend, 
and elsewhere, during the period of Europe’s first encounter 
with ideas of popular government, in the form of Jacob¬ 
inism, which Have since returned in stronger force, recog¬ 
nized that the vote of the majority may not ensure a society 
based on the laws of reason. A society constituted accord¬ 
ing to those laws written in the soul may have many rulers, 
or few; and a materialist society, whether ruled by few or 
by many, can never be ruled by that one just law. Cole¬ 
ridge saw England’s war against Napoleon as a struggle for 
this highest conception of liberty and justice, and, by his 
writings, he did much to make it so. Such liberty implies 
‘toleration of each other’s intolerance’—because no im¬ 
posed order, however apparently reasonable, can ever take 
the place of the rule of the inner light of conscience in every 
man. Coleridge placed political thought on a philosophic 
basis, relating it to permanent values; so that many of his 
political articles can be read to-day as no less relevant than 
when they were written. 

Coleridge was a forerunner of the modem psychology of 
the unconscious; by a different application of his concep¬ 
tion of the reason, whose source and ground lie beyond the 
reach of discursive understanding, y he suggested a new 
approach to the study of language and signs. Professor 
Richards calls him ‘the first scmasiologist’. Miss Kathleen 
Cobum writes, in her Inquiring Spirit: ‘He was not deeply 
interested in philology . . . but he was deeply interested in 
the philosophical implications of language and sensitive to 
problems of communication.’ He conceived a word as a 
focal point of thought, whose sources are for ever hidden. 
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He uses a fine comparison of first causes that converge 
towards that focal point with the confluent fountains of the 
Nile—‘so many streams, each with its particular fountain— 
and, at last, it all comes to a name’. 

The imagination is the creative activity of the reason; 
and, like the reason, the sources of that ‘shaping and modi¬ 
fying power akin to nature itself, lie deeper than ‘the 
aggregative and associative power’ of fancy. 

Many of Coleridge’s most beautiful poems of the second 
order— Frost at Midnight , The Nightingale , This Lime-tree 
bower my prison, the Ode to Dejection —speak a language 
common to him and to Wordsworth, the language of 
feeling and direct communication, on which the two poets 
worked at the time of Lyrical Ballads. In these poems one 
catches the exquisite observation and sensibility that Cole¬ 
ridge shared with Dorothy Wordsworth; the moon 

emerging from behind a cloud to set the nightingale 
singing: 

On moonlight bushes, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half-<ii$closcd. 

You may perchance behold them on die twigs, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full. 
Glistening, ... (The Nightingale.) 

or 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars; 

Those stars, that glide behind them or between. 

Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen: 

Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 

In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue_ ( Dejection .) 

Sometimes he writes like Wordsworth himself: 

For I was reared 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim. 

And saw naught lovely but the sky and stars. 

But thou, my babe! Shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
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Ot ancient mountain, and beneath die clouds, 

Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which my God 
Utters who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

V* 

But the forms of Nature were never, for Coleridge, 
things in themselves; they were, as for Wordsworth in his 
sublimest inspiration, ‘Characters in the great Apocalypse’. 
‘The natural universe, saith a Greek philosopher, is but one 
vast complex my thus , that is, symbolical representation, and 
mythology, the apex , and complement of all genuine 
physiology.’ Blake expressed to Crabb Robinson fears 
that ‘Wordsworth loves Nature, and Nature is the work of 
the Devil’. Of Coleridge he need have had no such fears; 
for Coleridge was never at any time a pantheist. 

In looking at objects of Nature while I am thinking, as at yonder 
moon dim-glimmering through the dewy window-pane, I seem to 
rather to be seeking, as it were asking for, a symbolical language 
for something within me that already and for ever exists. 

Of Nature per se Coleridge writes like the Blake who wrote 
that ‘Nature has no outline, but imagination has . . . Nature 
has no supernatural but dissolves. Imagination is eternity. 
Blake habitually states only his aphoristic conclusions, but 
Coleridge gives us, always, the consecutive" links of his 
great trains of thought: 

The sentimental cantilena respecting the benignity and loveliness 
of nature—how docs it not sink before the contemplation of the 
pravity of nature, on whose reluctance and ineptness a form is 
forced (a mere reflex of that form which is itself absolute substance.) 
and which it struggles against, bears but for a while and then sinks 
with the alacrity of self-seeking, into dust or sanies, which tails 
abroad into endless nothings or creeps and cowers in prison or 
explodes in havock! What is the beginning? What the end 
And how evident an alien is the supernatural in the brief interval. 
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So similar is Coleridge’s thought to Blake’s upon the rela¬ 
tion of the mind to Nature, that one is tempted to imagine 
some influence of one poet upon the other; and Coleridges’ 
statement that 


Reason indeed is much nearer to Sense than to Understanding: 
for Reason is a direct aspect of truth, an inward beholding, having 
a similar relation to the intelligible or Spiritual, as sense has to the 
material or phenomenal 


can be paralleled by the contrast drawn by Blake between 
the ‘imaginative and immortal organs’ (the ‘organs of 
the soul’), and the ‘organs of sense’. Yet there can 
scarcely have been such an influence; the poets met too 
late—probably not much before 1818 , when Crabb Robin¬ 
son reports in his diary that Coleridge had visited Blake and 
‘talks finely of him’. The poets had certainly reached 
their conclusions independently, as, indeed, might be 
deduced from their difference in terminology, Blake using 
the word ‘reason’ to mean Coleridge’s discursive under¬ 
standing, and ‘imagination’ for Coleridge’s ‘pure reason’. 
Yet it remains on record that ‘Blake and Coleridge, when 
in company, seemed like congenial beings of another sphere 
breathing for a while on our earth; which may easily be 
seen from the similarity of thought pervading their works’. 1 

In his great poems, Coleridge is a poet of the super¬ 
natural in the sense that Blake is. He points out that the 
vulgar, ‘Gothic’, conception of the supernatural—of ghosts, 
and such things—makes ‘the assumption of a something 
essentially supersensual that is nevertheless the object of 
Sense i.e. not supersensual. He himself wrote in a letter, 
you perhaps smile at my calling another poet a Mystic ; but 
verily I am in the very mire of common-place common¬ 
place compared with Mr. Blake’. This, if true at all 
is certainly not so of Kubla Khan , Christabel, or, in ia 
astonishing and archetypal imagery, The Ancient Mariner , 


1 An article in the London University Magazine i8*o minted in •» 
no,e ,o The English Heriiage cJCoiJge ejZZi, by%° L 
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three poems that differ in kind, not in degree, from all his 
other work, for in them the forms that ‘already and for 
ever exist within the human imagination, wear the imagery 
of Nature like a thin veil. These are visionary poems, a 
new kind of poetry, a new mode of consciousness, once 
and for all attained and given form; they are the creations 
of the body celestial’; the spiritual world beheld by the 
inward eye. Coleridge, both as a boy, and again at Nether 
Stowcy at about the time when these poems were com¬ 
posed, was reading the nco-platonists; and in the Bio- 
graphia Literaria he confesses his early indebtedness to 
Jakob Boehme. Was he not, in these studies, no less than 
in his opium dreams, seeking to rend the veil that obscures 
the vision reported by the visionaries? In his late work, 
Aids to Reflection , he rejects mysticism, and writes of‘poor’ 
Jakob Boehme; yet he had not always thought so; and 
the vision of the mystics he equates with the moonlit garden, 
found by the boy Enos in that strangely Blake-like frag¬ 
ment, The Wanderings of Cain , written just before Kubla 
Khan , and (like some moonlit garden painted by Samuel 
Palmer) the same enchanted ground as in that poem. 

Chance or his unhappy genius leads him to an oasis or natural 
garden. . . . And here, hungry and thirsty, the way-wearied man 
rests at a fountain; and the taper of his lantern throws its light on 
an over-shadowing tree, a boss of snow-wliitc blossoms, through 
which the green and growing fruits peeped, and the ripe golden 
fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faithful are the impressions, 
which the lovely imagery comprised within the scanty circle of 
light makes and leaves on his memory. But scarcely has he eaten 
of the fruits and drunk of the fountain, ere scared by the roar and 
howl from the desert, he hurries forward. 

When day comes, ‘his memory, which is itself half fancy, is 
interpolated afresh with every attempt to recall, connect, 
and piece out his recollections’. One feels that Coleridge 
is speaking rather of himself than of Boehme; it was he 
who, lost among the apparitions of nightmare, could not 
find his way at will to a world that had, momentarily, 
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revealed to him those forms amongst which Blake lived 
habitually—Eden, as Blake calls it, or Yeats’s ‘Anima 
Mundi’—that ‘something iti which we are, not which is in us’ 
that Coleridge himself had divined. It is not as a visionary 
that we think of Coleridge, but, only a little below, as the 
philosopher of vision, of intuitive reason. Only perhaps 
now is it becoming possible to realize, not only the range of 
Coleridge’s thought, but the extent to which it lay in the 
line of progress which philosophy and psychology were to 
take a century later. On poetry and the imagination, his 
writings have never been equalled. With the deep humility 
with which he always spoke of himself, he wrote of what 
he had achieved: 

I dare believe that in the mind of a competent Judge what I 
have performed will excite more surprise than what I have omitted 
to do, or failed in doing. . . . By what I have effected, am I to be 
judged by my fellow men; what I could have done, is a question 
for my own conscience. 
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